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HOW MUCH SUFFERING? 


Condensed from an article entitled “No one has starved” 


in Fortune for Se ptember. 


WN HE following minimal statements may be 
| accepted as true—with the certainty that 
they underestimate the real situation: 

(1) Unemployment has steadily increased 
since the beginning of the depression and the 
rate of increase during the first part of 1932 
was more rapid than in 1930 or 1931. 

(2) The number of persons totally unem- 
ployed is now at least 10,000,000. 

(3) The number of persons totally unem- 
ployed next winter will, at the present rate of 
increase, be 11,000,000. 


One in four 


(4) Eleven millions unemployed means bet- 
ter than one man out of every four employable 
workers. 

(5) This percentage is higher than the per- 
centage of unemployed British workers regis- 
tered under the compulsory insurance laws 
(17.1 per cent in May, 1932, as against 17.3 per 
cent in April and 18.4 per cent in January) and 
higher than the French, the Italian, and the 
Canadian percentages, but lower than the Ger- 
man (43.9 per cent of trade unionists in April, 
1932) and the Norwegian. 

(6) Eleven millions unemployed means that 
the regular source of livelihood has been cut off 
for 27,500,000 persons. 

(7) Twenty-seven and a half millions with- 
out regular income includes the families of to- 


tally unemployed workers alone. Taking ac- 


count of the numbers of workers on part time, 


the total of those without adequate income be- 
comes 34,000,000 or more than a quarter of the 
entire population of the country. 

(8) Thirty-four million persons without ade- 
quate income does not mean 34,000,000 in pres- 
ent want. Many families have savings. But 
Savings are eventually dissipated and the num- 
ber in actual want tends to approximate the 
number without adequate income. How nearly 
it approximates it now or will next winter no 
man can say. But it is conservative to estimate 
that the problem of next winter's relief is a 
problem of caring for 25,000,000 souls. 


Estimates 


It should be stated that these figures are based 
upon estimates. For nothing but estimates ex- 
ists. No heritage from the fumbling of the last 
three years is more discouraging than the com- 
plete lack of statistics. The Director of the 
President's Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief, Mr. Walter S. Gifford of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., acknowledged be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate in January, 
1932, that he did not know, nor did his Organ- 
ization know, how many persons were out of 
work and in need of assistance in the U. S. nor 
even how many persons were actually receiving 
aid at the time of his testimony. 

The estimate of 10,000,000 men unemployed 
is made by Professor Paul H. Douglas of the 
University of Chicago, an acknowledged author- 
ity. This estimate includes only persons who 
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were “usually employed but are now unem- 
ployed and seeking work,” as defined by the 
Census Bureau. Unemployables and ne’er-do- 
wells are excluded. Senator LaFollette, of the 
Committee on Manufactures which heard dur- 
ing the winter and spring the testimony of a 
great number of local officials and social work- 
ers and who is probably better acquainted with 


the actual facts than any 
other man in American 
public life, agrees in 
general. 

The working popula- 
tion of the country, ex- 
6,000,000 


own OF 


clusive of 
farmers who 
rent their land and ex- 
clusive of the 1,600,000 
farm laborers who are 
unpaid family workers, 
1s 41,000,000 
Workers and 
dependents 
The estimate of 27,- 
500,000 and 
dependents is made by 


workers 


assuming that each man 
out of work means 2.5 
persons whose regular 
source of livelihood has 
been cut off. About 27 
per cent of gainfully occupied males are bache- 
lors, about 25 per cent more are married but 
have no dependent children under sixteen, 
about 28 per cent more have one or two chil- 
dren, about 9 per cent have three, while 11 per 
cent have more than three children. Thus the 
average ratio of dependents-plus-workers to 
workers (allowing for the size of the average 
family and the fact that more than one person 
in the same family may be employed) is 2.5 
The ratio of partially employed workers to 
workers employed full time is merely unknown. 
It has been guessed that half as many, or as 
many again, are on part time as are unemployed. 





No rent to pay 


All that can be said is that the number of totally 
unemployed and their dependents must be in- 
creased by 15 per cent to 50 per cent to include 
the number partially employed and now work- 
ing on inadequate wages. 

Underpayment of full-time workers is particu- 
larly common in some industries, where hard- 
pressed and unprincipled employers have, in 


places, restored the 
sweatshop. Instances of 
wages as low as $2 per 
week for full time have 
been reported. But it is 
obviously as impossible 
the 


tO estimate total 


number ‘who, though 
employed, are receiving 
less than a living wage 
as it iS to estimate the 
total number on_ part 
time. The only conclu- 
sion to be drawn from 
the facts known is that 
the figure of 27,500,000 
workers and dependents 
listed as without regular 
source of income must 
be considerably in- 
creased to allow for the 
probabilities of the situ- 
ation next winter. Con- 
ceivably it should be 
increased by 50 per cent. But a margin of 25 per 
cent, putting the total number depriv ed of their 
regular adequate source of income at 34,000,- 


000, may be found conservatively justifiable 
Exhausted savings 


The ratio of those in want to those on inade- 
quate wages is not known. But the consequence 
of protracted unemployment is that, even 
though unemployment figures do not increase, 
the number of persons requiring relief is bound 
to increase. A graph of conditions in Phila- 
delphia during 1931 shows unemployment ris 


ing slowly but relief expenditures driving up- 
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ward at a steep angle. And studies of groups 
of unemployed in Philadelphia illustrate that 
process in detail. Twenty-four hundred fami- 
lies, all respectable and mostly of skilled work- 
men, who were too proud to apply for relief, 
and who filled out applications for loans in 
1931, reported the exhaustion of savings total- 
ing $700,000 and a total indebtedness at that 


general application (and there is no reason to 
doubt that they are), then the increase in actual 
need should more and more nearly approxi- 
mate the total number of persons affected by 
unemployment, and the increase will -be more 
and more rapid as time goes by. So far only 
about half the families directly affected by un- 
employment in Cook County, Illinois, have ap- 
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A bread line 


time to landlords, grocers, and the like of $1,- 
300,000. While another sample of some 8,700 
men studied by the relief organizations of the 
city showed that the average white worker had 
had savings, before losing his job, of $332 out 
of an average wage of less than $40 a week; 
that the great bulk of white workers, even with 
such savings, were engaged in buying their 
homes (a fact of considerable interest to hous- 
ing manufacturers), and that after an average 
of eight and one-half months of idleness their 
homes and savings were gone and their aver- 
age indebtedness was $50. This was in 1930! 
The members of that group by now have been 


idle over thirty months. If these findings are of 


plied for relief. The number next winter will 
be larger. And eventually, if the depression 
lasts long enough, the two figures will coincide. 

It is the inability of relief organizations to 
estimate the date when the resources of unem- 
ployed families will run out, as well as the in- 
ability to estimate the number of dependents 
relying upon each worker (for, with the process 
of doubling up, ten or twelve people may de- 
pend upon the wage of one eighteen-year-old 
girl), which makes the problem of relief so pe- 
culiarly difficult at this time. However, since 
the more important estimators agree among 
themselves, the total of 25,000,000 may fairly 


be acc epted ; 
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But it is impossible to think or act in units of 
25,000,000 human beings. 
lists of the British War Office during the Battle 
of the Somme, they mean nothing. They are at 


Like the casualty 


once too large and too small. A handful of men 
and women and children digging for food in the 
St. Louis dumps are more numerous, humanly 
speaking, than all the millions that ever found 
themselves in an actuary’s column. The 25,000,- 
000 who must be cared for only become human 
in their cities, their mill towns, and their mining 
villages. 


How they get along 


‘But they haven't starved yet. They get along 
somehow.’ 

It is true they get along somehow. But just 
how they get along is another matter. There 
were eleven days in Philadelphia last April when 
private funds had run out and public funds were 
not yet available. During that period, the relief 
organizations studied ninety-one families to see 
just how people get along under those circum- 
stances. They found out. One woman borrowed 
fifty cents, bought stale bread at three and one 
half cents a loaf, and the family lived on it for 
eleven days. Another put the last food order 
into soup stock and vegetables and made a soup. 
When a member of the family was hungry, he 
ate as little as he could. Another picked up dis- 
carded vegetables along the docks, and except 
for three foodless days, the family ate them 
Another family lived on dandelions. Another 
had no food for two and one-half days. And 
one in ten of the women were pregnant and one 
in three of the children of nursing age. And 


they “got along.” 
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It is not necessary to appeal to class fear in 
order to point out that there is a limit beyond 
which hunger and misery become violent. 

Most of the food riots reported from various 
cities—or not reported—have so far been blood- 
less, the only fatalities having occurred in the 
mismanaged resistance to a job march upon the 
Ford factories in Dearborn in March, when four 
were killed and fifty wounded, and the July at- 
tempt of St. Louis police to prevent a mob of 
300 from rushing the City Hall where the Board 
of Aldermen was passing special tax bills for 
relief. Other milder disturbances include the 
hunger siege of 500 around the State House in 
Charleston, West Virginia, and the march of the 
unemployed on the State Capitol at Olympia, 
Washington. But it is to the credit of govern- 
ments and citizens that by and large there has 


been extraordinarily little unrest. 


Problems of government 


Such are the problems created by three years 
of increasing unemployment. 

Family after family face to face with starva- 
oon. 

City after city attempting to feed a quarter 
of its citizens upon gifts from the reduced earn- 
ings, or taxes on the over-appraised homes, of 
the other three-quarters. 

County after county maintaining the lives of 
its unemployed on a survival ration 

Legislature after legislature struggling in 
special session to find a way to finance the in- 
creased needs of relief. 

State after state floating bond issues, mort- 
gaging its future, in order that its citizens may 


not Starve. 

















HOW CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME 


The significant story of the efforts of some states and cities— 


which is referred to on the back of the frontis piece. 


THE following paragraphs contain brief 
| comments on the relief needs in some of 
the states, and what has been done to meet 
them. This information supplements the articles 
in our February and April issues and the table 
published in August. STATE GOVERNMENT does 
not guarantee this information, but it has been 
assembled from data collected by responsible 
agencies, namely: the Christian Science Monitor, 
the American Public Welfare 


Fortune, and 


Association 
California 

Los Angeles last winter had 151,000 unem- 
ployed, of whom 60,000 were heads of families. 
San Francisco now has 40,000 unemployed and 
12,000 families on relief, with a daily allowance 
for food and housing of 28 cents per person. 
May relief expenditures in Los Angeles were 
in San Francisco $564,737, in Oak- 
The about 


$300,000 for relief work in camps. 


$638,207, 


land $107,734. state has spent 


Connecticut 


State expenditures to meet unemployment 
needs include $3,000,000 spent on highway con- 
struction, $767,000 distributed in direct relief, 
$150,000 


“made work.” 


and about which was devoted to 


Georgia 

More than $2,500,000 has been spent on reliet 
by private charities and local governments. At- 
lanta had 4,000 families on relief in December. 
In June 20,000 people in Atlanta and Fulton 
County were without aid when a county appro- 
priation was withdrawn from the budget. In the 
Piedmont mill village of Egan Park, fifteen 
families have banded together to keep alive on 
a total weekly income of $10. 


Illinois 


One-third of the workers in the state are un- 
employed, and it is estimated that not less than 
$36,000,000 will be needed to care for the des- 
ticute of the state next winter. The average 
relief per family was cut to $24 a month in 
July and will be still further reduced during 
October. 


Indiana 


Poor relief cost the taxpayers $2,506,456 in 
1930, $5,564,075 in 1931, and it is estimated 
the figure will reach $10,000,000 for 1932. May 
relief expenditures in South Bend were $38,557, 
in Evansville $36,578, in Terre Haute $13,781. 
The State Highway Commission is speeding up 
its building program to provide jobs. 


Louisiana 


In spite of a $96,000,000 state construction 
program which was speeded up to give emer- 
gency employment, New Orleans has 20,000 out 
of work and 2,500 families receiving aid. A 
$750,000 bond issue has been passed in New 
Orleans to ‘relieve but not meet the need.” 
May relief expenditures in New Orleans were 
$47,921, in Shreveport $3,172. 


Maryland 


Total expenditures for direct and indirect re- 
lief have been $3,000,000, besides a state con- 
struction program of $49,000,000. Baltimore 
County Children’s Aid exhausted in six months 
the $36,000 allotted for an entire year. May 
relief expenditures in Baltimore were $299,103. 
The County Commissioners during July cared 
for 450 families with $6,000, an allotment of 
$13 each. 


Massachusetts 


Direct expenditures for unemployment relief 
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in the Bay State have been estimated at more 
than $60,000,000. Last winter the legislature 


appropriated nearly $3,000,000 for additional 


employment and floated a $8,500,000 bond issue 


for public works. May relief expenditures in 
Boston were $1,173,170, in Worcester $183,713 
Springfield’s budget allows $1,162,631 for pub 
lic relief, 54.65 per cent of which was spent by 
the end of May. Boston has 103,000 unem- 
ployed, a daily food relief expenditure of 17 
cents to 30 cents per person, and an enforced 


contribution system for city employees 


M ichigan 


There were 223,000 unemployed last Novem 


ber in the City of Detroit, and 410,000 in the 
state. Last April 22,000 distressed families were 
given daily relief at the rate of 15 cents a person 
The great majority receiving aid are laborers, 
but the roll has included 45 ministers, 30 bank 
tellers, lawyers, dentists, musicians, and ‘two 


families after whom streets are named.’ 
New Jersey 
With 600,000 persons destitute in the state. 
the legislature appropriated nearly $10,000,000 
for relief last winter. The Director of Emer- 
gency Relief estimates that the $20,000,000 re- 


quested for next year will provide a weekly 
allorment of only 70 cents per person 


New York 


The Empire State, as might be expected, leads 
in the total amount spent for unemployment 
relief. The legislature appropriated $25,000,- 
000, and a bond issue to provide $30,000,000 
more will be voted on next month. During May 
more than $6,000,000 was spent in New York 
City, $900,000 in Buffalo, and $300,000 in 
Rochester. It is estimated that there are 1,160, 
000 needy persons in New York City and that 
$75,000,000 will be required for their care dur 
ing the coming winter. Mr. William Hodson 
Executive Director of the New York Welfar« 


Council reports that relief has in general been on 


a ‘disaster basis.’ Ninety-five persons suffering 


directly from starvation were admitted to the 


city hospitals in 1931, of whom twenty died 


Ohio 


Two-thirds of the $15,000,000 spent in Ohio 
for unemployment relief has been direct char- 
ity. A large part of this money has been secured 
through county or municipal bond issues, au 
thorized by a special session of the legislature 
last year. The extent of unemployment varies 
from locality to locality; in Cincinnati it is esti 
mated at 40 per cent of the workers; in Toledo 
the estimate is 80 per cent. The latter city has 
been feeding 9,000 families at a cost of $100. 
QOO per month. It is estimated that more than 
30,000 families will require assistance in Cleve 
land this winter. Even with an average monthly 
relief of only $17.09 per family, the cost will be 


over a half a million dollars a month 
Pennsylvania 


Ir is estimated that there are 1,250,000 un 
employed in the state. In Philadelphia alone 
there were 43,000 families receiving direct aid 
last winter. The average size of these families 
was 4.8 persons, and the average weekly allow- 
ance was $4.39. This, of course, included no 
provision for rent, and the landlords were faced 
with the alternative of throwing their tenants 
into the streets or providing the shelter required 
from their own pockets. Last December the 
legislature authorized the counties to spend 
$10,000,000 of state money for the care of the 
poor. In another special session last August, 
$12,000,000 more was voted. Orher acts pro- 
viding indirect relief bring the total state ex 


penditures up to $30,000,000 


W isconsin 


The legislature last winter appropriated about 
$6,000,000 for unemployment relief, and nearly 
an equal amount for special constructton work 
Milwaukee is spending over $600,000 a month 
for its unemployed and even in smaller places 
like Racine the expenditures have been $75,000 


a month 

















SOMETHING FOR SOMETHING 


State Government tears a readable page from the Pennsylvania Legislator 


wherein its editor suggests an Industrial Army. 


By DR. GEORGE WOODWARD, 


Member 


WON the year of grace 1910, a friend of mine 
was driving in the mountains of North 
Carolina, where, to his eye, the farms were 

rough and unattractive, the fields full of stumps 

and boulders. My friend criticized one very 
forlorn farm to the driver. The driver told him 
that the owner considered it too smooth and 
easy, and was leaving in search of rough land 
where he could fell trees, blast rocks, and build 

a new shack. That is a picture of rugged Amer- 

ican individualism: every man for himself and 

the devil take the hindmost. 

In this year of disgrace, 1932, about 55,000 
pleasure cars were counted crossing the Dela- 
ware River on July 4th. These families were cel- 
ebrating Independence Day. On the same day 
in the City of Brotherly Love there were 55,000 
families on the Community Chest food roll. 
They were celebrating dependence day. What 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania really need is an 
interdependence day. 

William Green, A. F. of L., has reported that 
one operative in 1913 made 500 razor blades. 
In 1930 he made 32,000 razor blades. It is a 
commonplace that one steam shovel displaces 
20 men. If these displaced men seek employ- 
ment in the depression-proof utilities, they find 
themselves going from bad to worse. The util- 
ities have adopted a photo-electric cell that can 
hear, speak, feel, and smell. It will automat- 
ically start a blower, or extinguish a fire, or start 
or stop distant machines. Human control may 
become a one man affair. The manless factory ts 
around the corner. 

Who is going to do what about it? War, pes- 
tilence, and famine are in the discard. The span 


of life advances. The means of subsistence re- 


treat. The body politic is sick. We have to pre- 


of the Pennsylvania Senate. 


scribe palliatives: unemployment insurance, the 
soldiers’ bonus, the home loan bank plan, the 
R. F. C., public works, an international mora- 
torium, and deferred payments on everythirg. 
Wall Street made us sick, and now Wall Street 
is sick itself—a bad case of auto-intoxication. 
Major prophets of prosperity have flopped into 
very minor prophets. Seers and wiseacres have 
been debunked and are in hiding. 

There are two parties in debate. The one says, 
“let nature take its course, live and let live, and 
if need be, let die.”’ 
help live, lend help to the undernourished, for 
Naturally 
these two opinions are reflected in the General 
Assembly. No one knows a radical cure, but the 
sick in mind and body must be relieved. Direct 
relief is the cheapest, also the easiest way, also 
the worst way, to relieve our unemployment 


The other says, “live and 


we cannot let a fellow man starve.” 


situation. 

Allow me to indulge in propaganda and to 
boost the suggestion of the “Industrial Army” 
as a sane, symptomatic treatment. If you are 
out of work, out of cash, and nearly out of your 
mind, you can step up to the recruiting station 
and enlist in this civil army. Your pay is only 
fifty cents per day and you have to work. You re- 
ceive clothes, shelter, and the army ration of 
good food. You have to obey orders, and if you 
disobey you are punished. If you find a better 
job, you can quit. You will work on state forest 
reservations (1,500,000 acres), possibly on 
grade crossings, and certainly on the new Na- 
tional Guard camp at Indian Town Gap. Your 
despair will decrease, your hope increase. You 
will feel more fit physically and mentally.. Step 
up to the window and enlist. Not a cure but 
very good medicine. 
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DOLES 


Uncle Sam offers the states $300,000,000 for relief. 


HE record of the federal government in pro- 
viding unemployment relief differs from 


the record of the states in two regards. 

It is longer. And it ends 
differently. 

The Administration 
started in 1930 with the 
theory of a quick recov- 
ery; a National Business 
Survey; a conference of 
industrialists; and an 
appeal to industry to in- 
crease production, main- 
tain wages, and stagger 
employment. The Pres- 
ident’s program was (1) 
state cooperation in the 
building of public works, 
(2) the further develop- 
ment of national indus- 
try, and (3) increased 
federal construction. His 
belief was in private char- 
ity. And as an experiment 
in Organization he cre- 
ated the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 

During 1931 the construction of public 
works was encouraged as a weapon against the 
depression. A basis was laid by the 1930 Re- 
lief Act, which appropriated $116,000,000 
largely for roads, flood control, and the develop- 
ment of rivers and harbors. In January, 1931 it 
was announced that there would be substantial 
increases in federal construction during the year, 
as compared to pre-depression totals. As acon 
sequence construction was speeded up and ex- 
panded. Actually, however, the increase in the 
value of the construction contracts let by the 
federal government, barely offset the sharp cur- 
tailment in state and municipal construction, due 


to a shortage of funds 





Direct relief 

By the summer of 1931 it became evident 
that public works could not meet the need, and 
that direct emergency re- 
lief would be necessary. 
And in August the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment 
was replaced by the Pres- 
ident’s Organizations on 
Unemployment Relief 
a significant change of 
name—with Mr. Gifford 
as director: It was still 
hoped, however, that the 
problem could be locally 
met with local resources. 

But the failure chat 
fall of the community 
chest drives, which it was 
hoped would “meet the 
needs of the nation as a 
whole” put a different 
complexion on the situa- 


tion. The drives devel- 


Tenement eviction 


oped an increase of only 
14.3 per cent in the funds of 130 of the 144 
cities reporting. Meantime, the relief require- 
ments of Philadelphia had increased 404 per 
cent, of Chicago 267 per cent, of New York 
125 per cent, of Cleveland 134 per cent, and 
of St. Louis 214 per cent. The hearings before 
the LaFollette Committee on Manufactures 
developed the apparently unanimous opinion of 
welfare workers and local relief workers that 
the localities and most of the states would nor 
be able to ‘care for their own 
The “Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932” officially recognized the need for re 
lief, as well as the desirability of an emergency 
construction program. It authorized the Re 


construction Finance Corporation to lend $1 
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500,000,000 to state and local governments for 
the construction of self-liquidating public 


lic works. Still more significant, however, was 
the provision that $300,000,000 could be loaned 
to states or localities for direct relief. 

This $300,000,000, of course, will hardly be- 
gin to cover the entire cost of the relief which 
will be necessary this winter; it was merely in- 
tended to supplement state, local, and private 
funds. In accordance with this plain purpose of 
the act, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has made it very clear that those states which 
have not made efforts to meet their own needs, 
cannot expect to share in this money. Indeed, 
applications for aid will be approved “only as a 
last resort in case funds from other sources are 
inadequate. 

The following states have thus far partici- 
pated in this distribution of federal money: 


STATE Datt AMOUNT 
Alabama August 24 $225,000 
Arizona September 10 250,000 
Arkansas September 16 502,500 
Colorado September 10 250,000 
Florida Sept mber 1 500,000 
Georgia September 20 30,000 
Idaho September 2 300,000 
I]linots July 29 3,000,000 

August 18 6,000,000 

September 24 5,000,000 
Kentucky September 24 672.550 
Louisiana August 16 1,096,084 
Michigan August 4 1.800.000 

September 29 316,000 
Missourt Se ptember 12, 24 853,953 
Montana September 16 300,000 
North Dakota August 25 50.000 
Ohio August 3, 18 1,610,585 

September 24 2,807,000 
Pennsylvania September 22 2,500,000 
South Dakota August 25 150,000 
Utah September 2 390,000 
Virginia September 19 283,367 
Washington September 10 675,000 
West Virginia September 12 140,000 
Wisconsin August 20 4.000.000 


Up to September 25 over $33,000,000 of the 
relief funds had been allocated, although the 
Corporation has had before it requests for assist- 
ance totalling many times that figure. Some of 
these loans have been made to the states under 
section ¢ of the Act and if they are not repaid 
directly, Uncle Sam may deduct the amount 
from future allotments for federal road-aid 
funds. When money has been advanced to a 
city or a county under section e, the locality has 
necessarily agreed to ___ 
repay it. 

In each case evidence 
was presented to show 
the urgent necessity of 
immediate assistance. In 
some cases the local 
governments were about 
to break under the ex- 
tremely heavy load of 
relief they had been car- 
rying; in others, the 
credit of the state or 
local government was 
seriously impaired; and 
in a few cases legal complications stood in the 
way of the use of local funds, and temporary 
aid was needed until the legislature could be 
called into special session. 








Frank Bane 


Welfare standards 


In this connection STATE GOVERNMENT Calls 
attention to a statement by Frank Bane, Direc- 
tor of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, which emphasizes the fact that the law 
provides no standards of administration of re- 
lief funds, merely provides that the governor 
of each state is to administer the fund. He urged 
that the lessons of the past be remembered, and 
that proper standards of administering the funds 
be set up in each state. These lessons indicate 
that: 

1. Public funds should be administered by 

public agencies. 


2. Proper administration is the first essential, 


and it is poor economy to fail to use enough 
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of the money for administration to make relief and work relief for needy and dis | 
sure that every dollar spent for direct relief tressed people and in relieving the hardship | 
does its work well. resulting from unemployment Furnish 
3. Whenever a state gives or loans relief ing relief means making available in some 
funds to local communities, it should not manner adequate and proper food, neces 
fail to develop a state-wide plan to be cat sary clothing and medical service, and de 
ried out under the supervision and direc cent shelter. Hardship is relieved only if 
tion of a state agency. Otherwise there will this is done 
be no certainty of uniform and proper ad Of course it goes without saying that the se 
ministration of the states’ monies. rious responsibility of administration should not 
t. Adequate relief should be given either di- be entrusted to anyone who is not competent 
rectly or through a program of work relief. and experienced. Only so can we assure the . 


The federal Act provides that the money expenditure of these vast amounts in accord 


made available shall be used ‘in furnishing ance with approved standards 


WHAT INSTITUTIONS CAN PURCHASE | 
HOME LOAN BANK STOCK? 


A table which is ex plained in the article on the 0 p posite page. 


BUILDING LOAN INSURANCE SAVINGS BUILDING LOAN INSURAN« Sa 
ASSOCIATIONS COMPANIES BANKS Noni ASSOCIATION COMPANIES BANKS \ 

Alabama * * * Nebraska _ 
Arizona * * Nevada * 
Arkansas * * New Hampshire (3) 
Calitornia * New. Jersey * * * } 
Colorado * New Mexico i. 
Connecticut * New York * | 
Delaware * * North Carolina : _ 
Florida * * North Dakota & 
Georgia * 7 Ohio * 
Idaho * Oklahoma (2) | 
Illinois * * Oregon * | 
Indiana * Pennsylvania * 
lowa * Rhode Island * | 
Kansas (1) (1) (1) South Carolina * e a 
Kentucky * South Dakota + 
Louisiana * * * Tennessee os 
Maine * Texas * * * 
Maryland * * Utah * * 
Massachusetts (3) Vermont iy 
Michigan 7 * Virginia * — te 
Minnesota * Washington (1) 
Mississippt * * * West Virginia * * * 
Missour! * Wisconsin * * 
Montana * W voming * 
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STATE COOPERATION NEEDED 


If home owners are to benefit from the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act 


By WILLIAM E. MURRAY, Secretary, 


Fede ral Home Lo. 


FPRHE success of the newly created) Home 
| Loan Bank System will depend. in a large 
* measure, on the cooperation of the home 
financing institutions in a// of the states. In 
order that home owners may re- 
ceive the full benefits of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act, enab- 
ling legislation will be necessary 
in those states whose laws now 
prevent, either absolutely or in a 
limited degree, membership in the 
institutions established under it. 
The Act creating home loan 
banks is not and should not be 
considered an emergency measure. 
Ir is the result of long and delib- 


erate study on questions of home 





wn Bank Board 


Building and loan associations and other 


home lending agencies are ordinarily glad to 
lend enough money for repairs or refinancing if 
the mortgage is sound and the mortgagor not in 


default. During the past year, how- 
ever, they did not have ready cash 
enough to lend, no matter how 
good the security offered. Bor- 
rowers have been slow in making 
their payments because of unem- 
ployment. All available money in- 
vested in the associations has been 
withdrawn, and almost no new 
money has been invested. 

There is approximately twenty 
billion dollars invested in mort- 
gages on small homes in America 


ownership in America. Its creation ™ — today. Nearly eight billion dol- 


William E. 
was hastened by the threatened 


loss of homes and life savings by a great many 
persons, but it will be just as permanent a part 
of the country's financial and economic life as 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The primary purpose of the Act is to provide 
a permanent system to help people to own their 
homes. The secondary purpose is to take care 
of the mortgagors who are having temporary 
difficulty in refinancing their loans or paying the 
installments due on them. It is important that 
those people who have invested all their sav- 
ings in a home should not be completely wiped 
out. It is just as important that repairs should 
be made. If the roof wears out, the property 
will soon be a poor risk, and it is good business 
to lend enough additional money to make nec- 
essary repairs. Such loans, in addition to sav- 


ing the home, furnish employment to plasterers, 


plumbers carpenters, and many other workers. 


Murray 


lars of these are held by building 
and loan association. Banks, insurance compan- 
ies, and private investors hold the balance. Al- 
though these securities are perfectly sound, the 
home financing institutions have been unable to 
raise money on them. 

The emergency features of the Home Loan 
Bank Act were designed to make these assets 
available for use in refinancing, making re- 
pairs, and even for uding people over until busi- 
ness is again revived. Its permanent and lasting 
effect will be to make money more easily avail- 
able for financing homes. By making the assets 
of building and loan associations more liquid, 
money will be released in a community for new 
business. 

Savings banks have called many mortgages in 
the past in order to maintain large cash cash 
assets for emergencies. These mortgages were, 


as a rule, better security than the others because 
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banks do not generally lend as high a percentage 


on the value of property as do building and loan 
associations. 


When a bank closed its doors the receiver 
had but one obligation—to make the bank pay 


out as far as possible. He had no other recourse 
than to collect everything that he could for the 
depositors. Obviously he was within his rights 
when he called for the payment of 
good mortgages. Obviously too 
this worked a great hardship on 
the home owner who had kept up 
his interest and principal pay- 
ments. 

One of the first things the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board did, 
through Chairman Franklin W. 
Fort, was to take steps to suspend 
the foreclosure of mortgages by 
receivers of closed banks. The 
Comptroller of the Currency car- 
ried out his request and receivers 
of insolvent national banks were 
ordered to hold up foreclosures for sixty days. 
Similar cooperation was secured from the state 
banking commissioners, and now receivers gen- 
erally are holding their mortgages until the 
Home Loan Bank system is put in operation. 

At the recent convention of the United States 
Building and Loan League, Mr. Fort urged 
these associations to establish a clearing house 
in each state which would handle applications 
for refinancing home mortgages which were in 
danger of being foreclosed before October 15, 
when the Home Loan Banks will be in opera- 
tion. Some state associations made plans for 
such clearing houses while at the convention. 
Many others were organized within the next 
few weeks. The state clearing houses are asked 
to investigate applications for loans, and in- 
deed to make loans if they can without waiting 
for the banks to open October 15. Of the loans 
thus made, some will be passed over to the 
Home Loan Banks, others will not. 


Home financing institutions may become 


members of the system through the purchase of 








Franklin W. Fort 


stock equal to one per cent of their mortgage 
collateral, with the minimum subscription of 
$1,500. (See table on page 12.) 

When the laws of a state do not permit home 
financing institutions to buy stock they may be- 
come non-member borrowers by pledging an 
amount of collateral equal to one per cent of 
their mortgages. In this way, home financing 
institutions in these staces—if they 
are not restricted from pledging 
security for loans— may secure 
temporarily the same advantages 
enjoyed by member institutions 
under the same terms and condi 
tions by keeping on deposit at the 
bank an amount of security equal 
to one per cent of the institution's 
mortgages. Such non-member in 
stitution is, of course, not required 
to buy stock. 

If the state passes enabling leg 
=  islation, the non-member borrow 

er, under the Act, must at once 
convert his security into stock. If the legislature 
of a state meets but fails to pass the necessary 
legislation, the bank must, under the law, liqui- 
date the indebtedness of non-member institu 
tions and terminate its relations with them. 

Advances made to non-member borrowers 
cannot in any case run for more than a year. 
Whenever it is known just when the legislature 
will adjourn, the date of the maturity of loans 
cannot be for a later date. Where the legis- 
lature has not met during the year the bank 
may, at its discretion, renew the loans for a year. 

Home financing institutions in those states 
where enabling legislation is needed are work 
ing toward this end. The state leagues of build- 
ing and loan associations are preparing active 
campaigns to obtain action by the respective 
legislatures. Already the Indiana and Texas 
legislatures have enacted enabling legislation, 
and a special session in Ohio for this purpose 
was convened on September 27. There is also 
prospect of special sessions in Massachusetts 


and North Carolina. 




















CANADA TRIES WORK RELIEF 


But finds it necessary to increase expenditures for direct relief. 


Information for this article was furnished by HORACE L. BRITTAIN, 
Director Citizens’ Research Institute of Canada. 


ANADA’S Parliament passed its first Un- 
employment Relief Act at a special ses- 
sion in September, 1930. This act ofh- 


cially recognized that a national 
emergency existed and specified 
that $20,000,000 might be ex- 
pended ‘in any way that will assist 
in providing useful and suitable 
work of the unemployed.” Since it 
was hoped that the emergency 
could be met, in large measure at 
least, by providing work on public 
undertakings, direct relief was not 
specifically mentioned in the Act. 

The administration of the Act 
was consigned to the Cabinet, 
which was given wide latitude in 
the matter of distributing the 
funds. They could be used to construct or im- 
prove highways, railways, bridges, canals, har- 
bors, or wharves, or they might also be used 
to defray the cost of distributing products of 


farms, fisheries, or mines. 
Aid to provinces 


The Dominion might undertake the work di- 
rectly, in which case the payments were con- 
trolled entirely by its own departments, or the 
money might be allocated to provinces, munic- 
ipalities, or railway companies. In the latter 
case, agreements were made with local author- 
ities under which the Dominion money would 
be augmented by local funds. By June 30, 1931, 
$70,665,830 had been spent for public under- 
takings under this program, giving 6,671,914 
days’ work to 310,317 individuals. 


Although direct relief was obviously neces- 








sary to supplement that provided by public 
work, only twenty per cent of the original ap- 
propriation was earmarked for this purpose. 
Most of the burden of direct re- 
lief fell to the lot of the provinces 
or municipalities. Nearly 90,000 
families and about 300,000 indi- 
viduals were assisted by the prov- 
inces. Montreal and Quebec gave 
324.020 night’s lodgings and 
1,794,304 meals to single men, 
while Toronto in a four months’ 
period gave aid to 9,338 families 
with 14,818 children as well as 
172,772 night's lodgings and 
527,745 meals. 
——— As the depression continued it 
became evident that a much larger 
and more comprehensive program of work tre- 
lief would be needed. Furthermore, the munic- 
ipalities found that they could not carry the 
burden of direct relief much longer without 
assistance, and accordingly, on August 3, 1931 
a second Unemployment Relief Act was passed 
by Parliament. 


Horace L. Brittain 


This act went much beyond the statute of 
1930, in that the government of the day was 
given full discretionary powers to meet the situ- 
ation. Indeed, no definite sum was appropriated, 
but the cabinet was authorized to use such 
money as it “may deem expedient to expend for 
relieving distress, and providing employment.” 
Likewise in the administration of the act, the 
cabinet was given ‘full power to make all such 
orders and regulations as may be deemed neces- 
sary or advisable for relieving distress, and pro- 
viding employment.” 
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Carte blanche 

The critics of the measure attacked it as giv- 
ing the cabinet a blank check, but although the 
provisions adopted were unusual, they had the 
advantage of being flexible and readily adapt- 
able to the needs which might arise. Further- 
more, the act tended to reduce competition be- 
tween various sections for funds, thus escaping 
the practical certainty of unnecessary expend- 
iture. 

Under this act the Domin- 
ion Director of Unemploy- 


In addition the Dominion Government made 


direct payments, to January 1, 1932, as follows: 


Public works $6,334,773 
Direct relief 856,849 
$7,245,580 


The records show that up to the end of April, 
1932 more than eleven million days’ work have 
been given to about half a million individuals 
under this act. This is equivalent to giving con- 

tinuous employment to more 


than sixty thousand persons 


ment Relief made a series In 1930 Canada embarked for that period. 
of agreements with each of on a widespread program of SE 
the provinces, whereby the public works construction to Direct reliet 
central government agreed give emergency em ployment. The Relief Act of 1932 
to provide funds up to fifty This program was expanded (passed in May) contains 
per cent of the total money the following year, and by provisions which are very 
spent on various kinds of May 1932, $140,000,000 had similar to those of the two 
relief. been Spent on it, with more previous acts. There was, 
The proportions which than $65,000,000 paid out in however, a change of em- 
the Dominion government direct wages, and with an ad- phasis, for direct relief now 
agreed to pay, varied from ministrative expense to the became a leading feature. 
province to province, and Dominion of only $125,000 | There had been consider- 
were larger for provincial less than one-tenth of one per able adverse criticism of 
relief than for municipal. cent of the total expenditure. the inefficiency of relief la- 


Thus although the Domin- 
ion matched, dollar for dol- 
lar, amounts spent by the provinces for either 
direct relief or approved public works, the cen- 
tral government only paid one-third of the 
money spent by municipalities for direct relief 
and in some instances only a quarter of the 
amounts they spent on public works. Large 
sums were devoted to highway construction. In 
most of the expenditures for this purpose, the 
Dominion paid half the cost, although in a few 
provinces they paid somewhat less. 

Under this arrangement, more than twenty- 
six million dollars of Dominion money were 


paid out within six months, as follows: 


Municipal works $1 1.415.590 
Provincial works 1.591.188 
Provincial highways 6.473.848 
Trans-Canada highways 1.106.136 


$ 26.586 706 


bor, as well as great cost of 

undertakings performed by 
this method. It has been repeatedly stated that 
it costs $9 or $10 to give a day's work, but a 
recent statement of the Department of Labor, 
quoted in the daily press, gives the average cost 
per day's work as $7.35. Furthermore, 47 cents 
of every dollar paid for relief work went to 
workers, and “since a large proportion of the 
cost of material also goes to labour, although 
not directly on the job, it is obvious that the 
actual cost of providing a day's work is consid 
erably less than the figures stated above. 

As was stated by Professor Cassidy of To 
ronto University, speaking before the Canadian 
Political Science Association, work relief be- 
came unpopular for three major reasons; (1) 
useful work could not be found in all localities: 


(2) relief works were costly and inefficient; 


(3) 1€ Was increasingly difficult to finance 
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WORSE THAN DOUBLE TAXES 


State Government is glad to present another side of the controversial income tax puzzle, in 


answer to Professor W. Brooke Graves’ article entitled “Tax and 


Double Tax” in our Au gust issue. 


By HAROLD M. GROVES, Wisconsin Tax Commission. 


(CN HOULD the states surrender the income tax 


\ 


to the Federal Government? Professor 
Graves has answered in the affirmative. 
By the ratification of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment,” he says, ‘the states presumably relin- 


guished their claim to the income tax as an im- | 


portant source of revenue, and transferred it to 
the federal government.” This proposition, to 
put it mildly, is not altogether convincing. 
Nothing was said about a surrender of state tax- 
ing power at the tme when the Sixteenth 
Amendment was adopted, and the adoption of 
the Federal Income Tax Act was followed close- 
ly by the enactment of state income taxes in Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and other states. If Pro- 
fessor Graves means that the states have no 
moral right to the income tax as long as they 
have permitted the national government to en- 
ter the field, his argument, it seems to me, begs 
the question, which is whether or not it would be 
better for all concerned to give the federal gov- 
ernment a monopoly of this source of revenue. 

It seems doubtful if the complete separation 
of federal sources of revenue from state sources 
would necessarily result in the best tax system. 
In most states the property tax is used to sup- 
port the school districts, the town, village, and 
city governments, the county, and the state. 
Some years ago, we had a strong movement to 
separate the sources of state and local revenue, 
but such states as tried the separation system did 
not reap the expected benefit from it, and most 
taxation students today are very skeptical of its 
advisability. If it is desirable for several units 
of government to levy upon property as a means 


of support, it may also be advisable for the 


federal government and the states both to levy 
upon income. 

The use of the income tax in European coun- 
tries is largely confined to the central units of 
government. However, in England, the national 
government assumes responsibility for almost 
all the functions of government, and functions 
which are carried on locally are financed, to a 
large extent, through national grants in aid. 
In Germany the national government acts as a 
collection agency for the states and distributes 
to them a large part of what it collects. Both 
of these systems have a great deal to recom- 
mend them, but they are quite different from 
Professor Graves’ plan of giving the income tax 
to the federal government. 

Nor is it certain that if either unit of govern- 
ment is to relinquish the income tax it should be 
the states. In this country the most important 
functions of government, with the exception of 
national defense, are carried on by the states 
and their subdivisions. At least two-thirds of 
all our governmental expenditures are state and 
local. If the national government confined its 
military expenditures within reasonable limits, 
it would not need to monopolize the most im- 
portant sources of public revenue. To turn the 
income tax over to the federal government and 
leave other sources of revenue to the state would 
confine the income tax to a relatively minor 
position in our tax system and leave the prop- 
erty tax in its present dominating position. 

But, says Professor Graves, the states can find 
other sources of revenue. There are motor vehi- 
cle taxes for highways. Motor vehicle taxes, 


however, have been rapidly pushed up toward 
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their practical limit, and yet these sources of 
revenue still pay considerably less than half the 
cost of constructing and maintaining our high- 
ways. 

What sources of revenue are there other than 
the property tax which might be used to sup- 
port education? Education is one of the most 
expensive of all governmental services. Its bene- 
fits are personal in character and are a very 
proper charge on personal income. The federal 
government assumes almost none 
of the cost of education. 

What about the manufacturers’ 
sales tax? It may be questioned on 
principle, but granting the propri- 
ety of giving it a place in the rev- 
enue system, there is still the fact 
that its use by states presents pe- 
culiar difficulties. It might more 
appropriately be turned over to 
the national government. Profes- 
sor Graves recommends special 
corporation taxes. These taxes are 
usually based on the amount of 
capital stock of corporations. The 
National Tax Association in its Model Plan for 
State and Local Taxation criticized the multi- 
tudinous forms of business taxes in this coun- 
try as confusing and unsound in principle. It 
recommended a tax on corporation net income 
as the best tax on business and ruled our all 
other business taxes. And here we are back 
again to the state income tax. 

If we consign the income tax to the federal 
government, the general property tax will con- 
tinue as our major source of public revenue— 
and the general propeity tax has some very im- 
portant defects as the main support of govern- 
mental expenditures. In practice it has become 
largely a tax on real estate. Intangible personal 
property, such as stocks and bonds, is frankly 
exempt in most states, and even where such 
property is legally subject to assessment, the 
general property tax has proved ineffective in 
reaching it. The tangible personal property tax 
base has been whittled away by the increasing 








No state surrender 


number of exemptions. Most of the wealth in 
the community is no longer in the form of real 
estate, but in the various forms of personal prop- 
erty which cannot be reached by the property 
tax. The narrow base which the property tax 
affords has necessitated a high fixed charge on 
real estate, which many owners are unable to 
meet in times of depression. This is one of the 
major causes of our present problem of whole- 
sale tax delinquency. The property tax is paid 
by the owner of property quite ir- 
respective of debts which may lie 
against it and for this reason the 
property tax is particularly oner- 
ous to the debtor class. 

“It is clear,’ says Professor 
Graves, ‘that if the principle of 
the separation of federal and state 
revenues is to be preserved, the 
states must abandon income taxes 
or else some arrangement must be 
worked out for apportioning the 
receipts of the income taxes be- 
tween the states and the federal 
government.” If it be granted that 
these are reasonable alternatives, why accept the 
former? If the federal government were to grant 
a credit on federal income taxes for payments of 
income taxes made to the states, it would have 
a number of desirable effects. It would elimi- 
nate the argument which frightens state legis- 
lators away from the income tax, namely, that 
the state income tax Causes industries to migrate 
from jurisdictions where it is used. It would 
safeguard the industrial future of income tax 
states. 

It is true, as a 1932 political platform de- 
clares, that ‘‘the time has come for reconsidera- 
tion of our tax systems, federal, state, and local, 
with the view to developing a better coordina- 
tion, reducing duplication, and relieving unjust 
burdens.” But at a time when many of the states 
are about to enter the field of income taxation, 
they should not be frightened into changing 
their minds by any such argument as double 
taxation. 

















ROOSEVELT VS. HOOVER 


In which State Government presents an overlooked issue 


in the political cam paign. 


ye are tired of hearing about the tariff, 
\ the depression, and the World Court. 
We are unable to get excited about the 
railroad problem, since we sold our railroad 
stock long ago to pay the rent. Even the whis- 
pers we sometimes hear about prohibition leave 
us cold. Now that Jimmie Walker is out of it, 
what this country needs is a fresh campaign 
issue—one which will have APPEAL! 
Few generals 

The other afternoon the research workers of 
the Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau 
were plowing through the fragrant records of 
yester-year and overturned another popular fal- 
lacy. It seems that the traditional figure on 
horseback is nor, after all, favored for the prest- 
dential chair. Indeed only a quarter of the Presi- 
dents have ridden into the White House on 
their military records. 

The tortuous road to the White House lies 
through the state legislatures. Nineteen of our 
thirty-one national chief executives took their 
undergraduate work in the legislatures of their 
own states: over sixty per cent. The Virginia 
Assembly has graduated five of these. The pres- 
idential degree has been conferred on three 
alumni of Massachusetts’ legislature, three of 
New York's, and three of Ohio's. And Tennes- 
see, Illinois, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania 
have each presented one state legislator for the 
presidency. 

19 or 207 

Now if Governor Roosevelt is elected, the 
total number of state-legislator-Presidents will 
be increased to twenty, and New York's num- 
ber raised to four For Lawver Roosevelt sat 


vh two sessions of the New York Senate. 


throus 
and resigned in the middle of his third to be- 
ome Assistant Secretary of the Navy. But En- 


gineer Hoover was never enrolled in a legisla- 
tive hall. While we are gazing into the crystal 
bowl of future executives, we may remark that 
one of the two leading gentlemen who aspire 
to head the waiting list has also been a state leg- 
islator: Speaker Garner served two terms in the 
Texas House of Representatives. 

Not until the radio has gasped its last appeal 
ro reason and the ballots have been counted, will 
we know how this fundamental issue of the 
campaign has been decided. But whoever is 
elected—and may the best man win—it will 
still be true that most of America’s Presidents, 
from the beginning of time, have also been state 
legislators. 

Four halves 

Every night, when STATE GOVERNMENT dons 
its lavender pajamas and says its little evening 
prayer, it offers up a supplication for readers 
with a sense of fun. But if the Lord has been 
guilty of an oversight, we hope that our serious- 
minded reader will protest this article. Then 
we can explain that we are half Republican, half 
Democrat, half Socialist, half Communist, with 
wee dashes of Bolshevik and of Royalist thrown 
in. And we are devoted to each of our four 
candidates with a fervor unknown to honest 
men. STATE GOVERNMENT, brash flapper in 
the field of political journalism, ‘will undertake 
to snuggle up to a Republican administration 
or to a Democratic regime with equal ardor— 
and with equal fidelity. God save the Repub- 
lic and all of its major parties! 


Legislator Presidents 
But seriously, STATE GOVERNMENT'S dispar- 
tisan staft has no political favorites. For the 
benefit of the curious who may wish to verify 
our presidential mathematics, however, we ap- 


pend a list of the Presidents, with the names of 
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those who have been legislators printed in heavy 
type. 
1. George Washington, Virginia House of 
Burgesses. 
Cc 


2. John Adams, Massachusetts General 


Court. 


3. Thomas Jefferson, Virginia House of 
Burgesses. 
c 


4. James Madison, Virginia Legislative As- 
sembly. 


5. James Monroe, Virginia Legislative As- 
sembly. 


6. John Quincy Adams, Massachusetts Gen- 


eral Court. 
Andrew Jackson. 


8. Martin Van Buren, New York Legisla- 


ture. 


9. William Henry Harrison, Ohio Le gisla- 


ture. 
10. John Tyler, Virginia Legislative As- 
sembly. 
11. James K. Polk, Tennessee Legislature. 
12. Zachary Taylor. 


13. Millard Fillmore, New York Legisla- 


lure. 


14. Franklin Pierce, New Ham pshire 
House of Re presentatives. 


15. James Buchanan, Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. 


16. Abraham Lincoln, Illinois Legislature. 


17. Andrew Johnson, Tennessee Legisla- 
ture. 


18. Ulysses S. Grant. 
19. Rutherford B. Hayes. 
20. James A. Garfield, Ohio Legislature. 


21. Chester A. Arthur. 


22. Grover Cleveland. 
23. Benjamin Harrison. 
24. Grover Cleveland. 
25. William McKinley. 


26. Theodore Roosevelt, New York Le gis- 


lature. 
27. William Howard Taft 
28. Woodrow Wilson 
29. Warren G. Harding, Ohio Legislature. 


30. Calvin Coolidge, Massachusetts Gen- 


eral Court. 


51 Herbert Hoover 


Board Member 


Mrs. FLORENCE FIFER BOoHRER, the first and 
only woman ever elected to the Illinois Senate, 
has been nominated in this year’s primaries for 
her third term. Forty 
years ago her father was 
Governor of Illinois: 
this gives her a back- 
ground for understand- 
ing political quirks. She 
married the late Jacob 
Bohrer, a lawyer, and 
has two grown children 

For many years Mrs. 
Bohrer has been active 
in civic and welfare 


work throughout the 





state as well as in her 
own community. Ever 
since she took her seat in the Senate, she has 
served as Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Welfare, and she fills in her spare time 
by serving as a member of eighteen other com- 
mittees. Perhaps it is not surprising that her 
legislative interests have centered around prob- 
lems of child welfare and education. 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


These comments on the wrong way to try to 


get good laws seem still intelligible. 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


Legislative bodies have rarely touched the popular imagination or 
appeared in a dramatic or picturesque attitude. The men who fight by 
land and sea rouse immediate popular enthusiasm, but a body of men 
engaged in legislation does not and can not offer the fascination or 
the attraction which are inseparable from the individual man who stands 
forth alone from the crowd in any great work of life, whether of war 


OF peace. 


It is an evil thing to betray the public trust, but it is an equally evil 
thing to pour wholesale condemnation upon the head of every man in 
public life, good and bad alike. That which suffers most from an injus- 
tice like this in the long run is not the public servant who has been 
unfairly dealt with, for the individual passes quickly, but the country 
itself. After all, the voters make the Representative. If he is not of the 


highest type, he appears to be that which the majority prefers. 


Wholesale criticism and abuse of the Representatives reflect more 
on the constituencies, if we stop to consider, than on those whom the 
constituencies select to represent them. Indiscriminate condemnation 
and equally indiscriminate belittling of the men who make and execute 
our laws, whether in State or Nation, is not only a reflection upon the 
American people, but is a blow to the United States and every State in it. 
They help the guilty to escape and injure the honest and the innocent. 


They destroy the people's confidence in their own Government and 


lower the country in the eyes of foreign nations. 
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CUPOLA, CRYPTS AND FOSSILS 


In the handsomely appointed legislative halls which this peaceful 
edifice contains, Tennessee's lawmakers have recently been throu gh days 
which were anything but peaceful. Not a new experience, where oratory 
began to reverberate eight years before the war between the states. 


All the building's im plications are false: 


Why should scientists have proclaimed that its locally quarried 
limestone walls contain a surprising number of fossils? 


Why should the state have buried the building commissioner and 
William Strickland, the distinguished architect, in its walls? 


Why should the tower have been patterned after Diogenes’ —no, 
that's wrong—after Demosthenes’ Lantern of Athens? 


State Government won't tell of the removal of the erstwhile copper 
roof. But even then the grounds were patrolled by the statues of the three 
Tenesseean presidents: Jackson, Johnson, Polk. 

















